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SE eee | led to come this way that I might hear these chil- ther.» So saying, he ran home; not waiting to 
NARRATIVE. ;dren’s conversation. Well, 1 think I will turn! receive the children’s thanks, who called after 


THE WATCH CHAIN, 
Robert had been brought up at home under the | 
€are of his father, who was the pastor of a coun- 
try village. The desires and habits of this child, | 
who was about ten years old, were very moderate, } 
which, with his mild and obliging manners, made | 
nim generally beloved. 

His cousin was on a visit to him, and had | 
shown him a beautifully wrought polished steel 
watch-chain, which was a gift trom his own mo- 
ther. This chain pleased Robert much; he had 
asilver watch, which he wore fastened round his | 
neck, by a silk cord. But he said to himself, 
that it was very foolish to wish for such a trifle; 
and that so long as his watch was suspended from 
his neck, it mattered not of what the chain was 
made; besides, his wishing for a steel one so 
much, was not only foolish, but perhaps rose 
from a discontented spirit, which he knew was 
displeasing in the sight of God. 

Still Robert could not wholly conceal his sor- 
row, which did not escape his mother’s eye; and 
one day, when his sisters were busy talking to 
each other about their book, she pressed him to 
tell her the cause of his sadness. Robert then | 
told his wishes, but begged her not to say any 
thing about it to his dear father, ‘lest,’ he added, 
‘it should vex him.’ 

‘No fear of that, my dear child,’ replied his 
mother; ‘neither your father nor myself will feel 
at all hurt by your wish. We had intended to 
buy you something you would like in about a 
month’s time, in order to reward you for the plea- 
sure which your conduct, by God’s grace, has 
given us. Therefore, since you wish for a chain 
like your cousin’s, you shall have it, my dear 
Robert. Cheer up, and be as attentive as possi- 
ble to your duties, and you will possess the desir- 
ed object.’ 

You may imagine Robert’s joy at this informa- | 
tion. ‘I shall have the chain,’ he continually | 
said to himself; ‘ and, what is still better, my dear | 
parents will give it me as a testimony of oes 
approbation. I am sure I shall be very careful 
of it when I have it, and that will be in a month’s | 
time.’ | 

This month, like all other months, passed | 
quickly away, and the expected day arrived. 











| 


Robert’s father called him into his study, and | 
giving him a crown-piece, said to him, ‘ You | fore it must be impossible.’ 
know, my dear boy, that money is a talent con- | 
fided to us by God; and that, if we spend it in | 
However, as 
you wish it, I give you this crown-piece to buy | 


trifles, we are unfaithful stewards. 


| power. 


back, and ask them what has befallen them, and ' 
what they were saying about their poor mother.’ | 

He hastily retraced his steps; and 1 would, 
hope that those children who love God, readily | 
follow any charitable emotions that they feel in} 
their hearts. For by this means the Lord Jesus | 
Christ guides and teaches the children of God. | 
He gives the thought and will to do good, and! 
happy are those who do not resist his holy in-, 
fluence. | 

‘What is the matter with you?’ said Robert to | 
the children, whom he found setting in the same | 
place, still anxiously counting their money. | 

They appeared ashamed; but at last the eldest | 
of them answered, blushing deeply, ‘ O sir, only 
my brother Frederick and myself wished to buy 
something in the town, but we have not money 
enough for it.’ 

‘And who is that poor mother you were just | 
now speaking of?’ At this question the children | 
were silent, and hung down their heads; upon | 
which Robert sat down by them, and mildly re- 
peated his question. ‘Our own dear mother,’ at 
length Frederick answered, mentioning her name: | 
‘and we wanted to buy for her a nice warm shawl, 
because she is old, and ill, and very often cold.’ 
Robert recollected he had heard of her as being 
a very deserving woman, though he did not know ; 
where she lived. 

Robert. And you have not been able to save 
enough money for that. 

Joseph. No; we have donc all that we contd, 
but have not money enough. 

Robert. But how did you get what you have 
there? 

Joseph. We have tried every thing in our 
Frederick got a little money by waiting, 
when he had nothing else to do, near the great 
hill, to put the drags on any carriages or wagons 
that passed; and he made himself that straw hat 
while waiting. He also earned a few pence by 
selling some pieces of crystal which he found at 
the foot of the mountains: and I have tried to 
make tinder, and brooms. We have spared no | 
trouble, I am sure; but we can get so little by 
these things. We have only two shillings and 
sevenpence. 

Robert. 
want? : 

‘Twice as much!’ replied Frederick. ‘ There- 


And how much more than that do you 


‘Twice as much again!’ repeated Robert, 
putting his hand into his pocket, and turning his 


him. Robert returned home, but not so happy 
as he had left it; for, when he reflected on what 
he had done, he felt rather sorry. 

‘Well, my dear, let me look at your chain,’ 
said his mother, when he went in. 

‘I have not bought one, mamma,’ answered 
Robert, rather confused. 

Manma, Then I suppose you have bought 
something you like better. 


Robert. No, mamma; | have not bought any 
thing. 
Mamma. Then what do you mean to do with 


vour money? 
Robert (with confusion.) Mamma, I have not 


got it. 
Mamma. Have you lost it then, my dear? 
Robert. No, mamma; I do not think I could 


have employed my money better than I have 
done. 

He then told his mother what he had done. 

‘Very well, my dear Robert,’ said his good 
and pious mother, embracing him tenderly; ‘1 
thank God for his mercy to you. Your dear 
papa will be very happy to hear what you have 
done. You have made us very happy, my dear 
child, because it is some proof that you love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and try to imitate him. You 
carnot have the pretty chain,’ continued she; 
but here is another cord, which I had made for 
you before you mentioned your wish to me. 
Wear it, my dear boy, and every day when you 


| put it round your neck remember the Bible says, 


‘* Ele that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord; 
and that which he hath given, will He pay him 
again.” ” 

Some days after, Robert’s father, who had ex- 
pressed to him the pleasure he had felt at his 
conduct, took him to visit a cottage on the moun- 
tain, which was some distance from the village. 

After a long walk, they arrived there, and en- 
tered “ lonely cottage, and found in the only 
habitable apartment, a middle-aged woman, very 
infirm, and apparently unable to leave the arm- 
chair in which she sat. ‘ You are still a sufferer, 
Margaret,’ said the pastor, affectionately taking 
the hand of the sick woman; ‘but I hope your 
patience is still the same.’ 

‘Thank God, dear sir,’ replied she, ‘I have 
been rather better the last week. My dear boys, 
who are very good and kind to me, bought me a 
nice warm shawl, which has done me a great déal 
of good.’ Robert shivered all over, and could 
hardly look at Margaret, who was not aware that 
her little benefactor was so near her. 





money about. 
Joseph. Yes, sir, exactly twice as much; for 


The pastor, who had purposely brought Robert 


the chain; but I would also remind you that it is the shop-keeper told us that the shawl we wanted | with him on this visit, asked Margaret how her 
Wrong to encourage wishes of this kind, lest we | cost eight shillings and fourpence; but when we | children could afford to make her such a costly 
should not have enough to relieve those who are | told him that it was for our sick mother, he said | present. 


self this chain, and wear it as a proof of your 
parents? affections.’ 


inwant. But go, my dear Robert, and buy your- | 


| 
Robert set off towards the neighboring town, | 
like an arrow from a bow, and met on the road | between charity and vanity. 


we might have it for seven and sixpence. 
Frederick. We want just five shillings to make 
it up. 
A struggle now took place in Robert’s mind 
‘Poor children!’ 


many other persons going that way. As he was | said he to himself, ‘how happy they would be if 


Crossing over a field, in order to shorten his walk, | 
he passed two young villagers, sitting on a bank |and I have deserved it; and papa gave me the 


uuder a hedge, and heard one of them say to the | money on purpose. 


— but, then, I have so long wished for this chain, 


However this poor old wo- 


other, ‘O, it is impossible, for we have scarcely | man, and her boys, who have takea so much 


other; ‘our poor mother—’ 


‘ How unfortunate!’ replied the | trouble for their dear mother—.’ 


A deep sigh terminated these thoughts; and 


Robert heard no more, and continued his route. | charity gained the victory. Robert’s good feel- 
But he was struck with what he had heard, and | ings were strengthened; he put the crown-piece 
when he had passed the field, and was returning | into Joseph’s hand, and said, ‘God bless you 


to the road, he said to himself, ‘ Perhaps I was | good boys; go and buy the shawl for your mo- 


| Robert gently touched his father’s arm, as if to 
request him to be silent; but Margaret, who did 
not perceive him, continued, with feeling, ‘A 
young gentleman met my children, and gave them 
a crown-piece; yes, sir, a crown-piece! because 
the poor children told him what they wanted to 
do, but they had only earned about half a crown. 
Ah!’ added she, ‘neither my children nor myself 
now who this young gentleman is; but, for the 
last week, we have every evening prayed to God 
for him, that he would bless him; and I may 
safely say that there is not an hour in which I have 
not prayed for him,’ 
Upon this Robert placed himself behind his 
father’s chair; for he was so much affected that 
he feared Margaret would perceive his tears. 
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But he could not conceal himself;—Frederick 
entered with a bundle of sticks, and after having 
bowed to the minister, and put down his burden, 
he stood behind his mother’s chair, and saw Rob- 
ert, whom he instantly recollected. ‘Oh mother! 
have you seen him?’ exclaimed he. 

‘Seen who, Frederick?’ enquired his mother. 

‘The young gentleman who gave us the crown- 
piece,’ cried the child. 

I leave you, my dear readers, to imagine poor 
Margaret’s gratitude; and think what occasion 
Robert had to thank God, who, by his Holy 
Spirit, had inclined his heart to do what made 
him feel so happy. 

As he was returning home, he said to his fa- 
ther, ‘Ah! dear papa, the finest watch-chain 
could never have given me so much pleasure, as 
what I now feel, when J think of poor Margaret, 
and those two good boys.’ 

‘Yes, dear boy,’ answered his father, ‘ when- 
ever you deny yourself in obedience to the will 
of God, you will feel peace and joy in your heart. 
That is the way in which the Lord repays any 
work of mercy to which he inclines us, and which 
he enables us to perform.’ 

Robert put the cord his mother had given him 
round his neck; he used often to say to himself, 
‘ How kind God has been to me, in making me 
the instrument of his will! O Lord! teach me to 
love my neighbor as myself, and to open my heart 
and hands to those who really need it.’ 
| Youth’s Magazine. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the New-York Weekly Messenger. 
THE SABBATH SCHOLAR. 


In many of the Sabbath Schools in the metro- | 





. 


dawned upon the dear girl, her parents were{who knelt between her happy parents, like a 
lying unable to help themselves, on the floor of|seraph all radiant with smiles and joy, his face 


the only room that was at all comfortable in their 
wretched abode. Mary was compelled to stay at 
home. She could not attend her school under 
such circumstances. This she could have borne 


another came, and she was not permitted to tread 
the courts of the Lord’s house her heart failed 
within her. But the cup of her sorrow was not 
yet full. The bad passions, aroused by the de- 
mon of fire that is ever found lying in wait like a 
serpent in the poisonous bowl, were displayed in 
various ways. Mary’s home from being barely 
tolerable, suddenly changed to a scene of drunk- 
en dissipation; and when she attempted to plead 
with her parents, her bible was torn from her, 
broken in pieces and burnt up. ‘To crown all, 
the little martyr, because she would not desert 











| Jesus, was forcibly dragged to a dark room 
in the garret of their crazy dwelling and the door 
fastened upon her. For nearly two weeks she 
was left without a bed or scarcely a covering, 
half starved, and worn to a skeleton; but Dan- 
liel’s God was with the sufferer, and when all 
seemed dark and death was staring her in the 
face, the Lord was about to deliver her and bring 
her out of all her difficulties to show forth His 
praise and to magnify His name. The fit of in- 
temperance was gradually losing its influence 
,over the minds of the infatuated and besotted 





"couple, and their eyes began to open to see, and 


itheir hearts to feel that they were acting a cruel 
| part towards their little child, whose general con- 
duct they were forced to acknowledge had been 
| remarkably altered for the better from the moment 
ishe entered the sabbath school nursery.—Their 
_ better feelings at length prevailed, and the father 


the sabbath school and renounce the religion of 


pone in a flood of 


| 
| 


for one sabbath, but when the next, and again | —-——— 








polis of Ireland, it is customary for the teachers! .onclyuded to release poor Mary from her confine- 


at stated times to visit the poorer sections of the | 
city to rescue destitute children from the paths of | 
vice and wickedness, and induce them to attend | 
religious instruction on God’s holy day. 
young men had been on this benevolent enterprise 
one holy Sabbath morning from sunrise, but they 
had been unsuccessful. Weary with their toil 


and almost discouraged, they were returning | 


home, when their attention was arrested by a 
beautiful little girl, about eleven years of age, 
who was playing in the street in company with a 
crowd of rude children and literally covered with 
rags. Feeling deeply interested in their mission, 
they called her aside from her companions and 
affectionately endeavored to show her the awful 
consequences of breaking the holy sabbath. Af- 
ter some conversation with the interesting girl, 
they accomplished their object, and had made 
arrangements to procure clothing for Mary, the 
name she gave herself, and she promised to meet 
them the following sabbath in the house of God. 
The next Lord’s day she made her appearance at 
the appointed time and seemed delighted with the 
new scenes to which she was introduced. 
mind was peculiarly susceptible of divine impres- 
sions and her improvement was rapid. In a few 
weeks she was able to read in her bible, an 

before she had been many months a member of 
the school, she professed to have experienced a 
change of heart, and entered the church of 
Christ. But Mary had difficulties at home—if 
a miserable hovel poorly furnished and crumbling 
into ruins could be called a home. But it was 
all the home the sweet girl could claim in this 
world. She was a great favorite with her father 
and mother, but they were both intemperate— 
not habitually so; there were weeks and months 
when they refrained altogether from the poison. 
It happened, providentially for Mary, that during 
the time she had been at the sabbath school they 
remained sober. She had, however, to compete 
with their opposition to every thing that savored 
of religion, which frequently broke out in expres- 
sions of ill-humor that were truly frightful. 
They at length returned to their habits of brutal 
intoxication; and when the holy sabbath again 


b 


Two | 


Her | 


ment. It was late on Saturday when he passed 
up the broken flight of stairs that led to her pri- 
‘son. When he reached the door he was arrested 
iby the voice of his child. He listened she 
|was pleading with God, most affectionatcly in his 
|behalf. The impassioned eloquence of her man- 
ner struck him—the big tears began to flow down 
| his rugged cheeks—his heart burst—he rushed 
,into the room and throwing himself at the feet of 
i his child, cried out ‘Mary, O Mary, is it for me, 
your poor old wicked father you pray! O God 
be merciful to me a sinner!’ What a scene! 
There they were in that desolate apartment, the 
father prostrate on the floor, his grey hairs lying 
in the bosom of his pale sick child, her slender 
fingers clasped and lifted up over his head, and 
her sweet lips moving with all the fervency of 
prayer. The mother hearing the noise of her 
husband’s fall, immediately joined them. On en- 
tering the room the spectacle before her deprived 
her entirely of speech, and for some time her 
emotions were too big for utterance.—She at 
‘length fell upon her knees by the praying publi- 
can and mingled her cries with his for mercy. 

| The sabbath morning awoke gloriously; redol- 
/ent with beauty. A spacious school room open- 
\ing on a sloping lawn covered with a variety of 











| flowers and graceful trees, and neatly appropria- 
ited, was filled with children all clothed in white, 
,their hymn bocks in their hands, and looking 
| sweetly toward their superintendent, a fine young 
| man in the bloom of life, who had just risen to 
/commence the interesting service with a song of 
| praise, when every eye was turned, and a scene 
| presented itself that defies description. A lovely 
little girl, her eyes sparkling with intelligence, 
arrayed in the costume of the school, which 
jheightened the unearthly hue of her white 
cheek, appeared at the door between an elderly 
man and woman, both meanly clad, but perfectly 
neat and clean. It was Mary and her father and 


mother. They advanced into the centre of the 





room, when the tather broke out in the language 
of nature and in the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and poured forth his gratitude to God and the 
sabbath school, then pointing to his daughter, 




















light, he blessed his child. 
Joun Newrann Marrir. 








MORALITY. 








From the Female Advocate. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MAY MORNING, 


One fine morning, in the month of May, when 
all nature appeared dressed in her loveliest robes. 
and the little songsters of the grove were warb- 
ling their sweetest notes of melody and praise— 
I was induced to an unusually early walk, to 
enjoy the luxury of exhaling the fragrant odors 
—the spicy perfume—and the balmy sweets. Oh' 
how delicious is that hour of morn, when the 
whole verdure of the fields are ‘steeped in dew,’ 
and how beautiful is the sight when the first rays 
of Sol obliquely pierce the pearly drop. These 
are the moments that tend to soften ani refine, 
exalt and elevate.—I was an enthusiast in admir- 
ation, and richly feasting in contemplation on the 
works of Nature and on Nature’s God; when my 
attention was suddenly diverted. I observed a 
form approaching—soon perceived it was a youth, 
who was a classmate of mine in his early days. 
As he drew near, my heart sickened; his bloated 
visage, pimpled skin, and livid eyes, told in forci- 
ble language that he was in love with the ‘ hydra- 
headed monster, rum.” As he passed, he strove 
to conceal a bottle of the ‘liquid fire,’ which he 
carried in his hand—but in vain; his sleeve could 
not entirely screen it from my view; and his em- 
barrassed manner indicated that he was not alto- 


gether lost to a sense of shame, or to feelings of 


restraint imposed upon him by the presence of a 
temperate female. This circumstance was the 
origin of a long train of recollections and reflec- 
tions; a few of which I will briefly sketch. 

Memory retraced the years when this youth 
was engaged in literary and scientific pursuits; 
and his thirst for knowledge was of no ordinary 
grade.—The silent watches of the night were 
witness to his deep researches; and, to his praise 
be it said, he was never satisfied with a superficial 
view of a subject, as too many are, in climbing 
the hill of science. No—it was his character 
deeply to investigate the ‘cause and the effect;’ 
and his talents indicated a prospect of his becom- 
ing a useful member of the community.—In short, 
I recollected he was a lad of much promise; but 
now—alas!—how changed the scene! And what 
has produced this alarming—this unhappy change? 
To speak in the mildest language, nought but the 
love of ardent spirit. * * * 
Consequently he is now a frequent companion at 
the card table, and all other haunts of dissipation, 
vice and folly. His mother has long since slum- 
bered beneath the grassy sod: his aged father 
yet lives, to mourn over the follies of his son; 
and the parent’s hopes, once so brilliant—are 
now, apparently, forever blighted. To sum up 
the whole, in ‘a few words: he was once an en- 
gaging and interesting boy; but now, by the 
awiul sin of intemperance, he is rendered a dis- 
gusting and loathsome object,—and I fear fast 
verging to destruction. Oh, that this were but 
the character of only one of our guilty race.— 
But alas! alas! to how many thousands may it be 
applied—and how humiliating the thought! 

One more reflection closed the subject: an 
opportunity had been presented for exposing the 
direful consequences of persisting in the ruinous 
course of intemperance—I had neglected that 
opportunity—I shrunk from it, as I thought, from 
feelings of delicacy—and shall I, as a professed 
Christian, continue thus to pass unnoticed the 
occasions that may offer for discountenancing the 
vices and follies of my acquaintances, and still 
expect to be justified in the sight of God?—Ah, 
no! Reader! whoever thou art—permit me to 
say, that a few imaginary delicate feelings, will 
never excuse you nor me for the neglect of any 
duty, at that great tribunal. Euiza. 
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AFFECTING HISTORY OF A FEMALE. 
The following affecting incident is from a recent letter of 
the Rev. Mr. M’Dowall, to pious and benevolent ladies in 
this city and elsewhere. 


Allow me to tell you the history of a young 
lady, the daughter of wealthy and fashionable 
parents in a neighboring city. 

Some years since, while she was a member of 
a female seminary of the first reputation in 
America, it so happened that I spent a few days 
of a collegiate vacation at the house of her 
grandmother. There I was introduced to her. 





And there was a revival of religion in that city, | 


and many young people were inquiring what they | 


should do to be saved. 

It was decided by the ladies one afternoon, | 
that we should walk out into the suburbs. In 
courtesy to my request, they agreed to walk to 
the grave yard. This young lady was assigned 
to my care. As we walked we conversed on the 
scenes of the last judgment seat, and in the grave 
yard, standing upon a little mound of earth, I 
preached to the company on the resurrection of 
the dead. 

Several years elapsed, and this young lady, on 
the promise of marriage, was, by a yourg lawyer, 
deceived, ruined, and concealed in this city to 
screen him from the vengeance he merited. In 
her secret retreat, the influence of a blasted 
reputation prepared her for the cholera, that cut 
her off in August, 1832, in about forty-eight 
hours. While struggling with the agonies of a 
mortal disease, she fervently prayed for the sal- 
vation of her murderer. 

Twice before her death, I visited the family 
where she was; but she was afraid to see me, 
and avoided my presence. After I had left the 
house one day, in a plaintive tone she said, ‘Oh! 
if I had taken his advice given me as we walked | 
to the grave yard, and as we stood amung the 
tombs, it would have been well with me to-day. 
His conversation produced a powerful impression 
upon my mind and troubled me for weeks. But 
“my parents would not let me go to religious 
meetings, and my classmates ridiculed me for 
walking with the young minister and wearing a 
serious face.’ 

On the Sabbath previous to her death, she 
consented to see me, being assured that I would 
on no account expose her name or her family. 
When I went to the house she was in her grave. 

[V. Y¥. Observer. 





| The best physicians were called, and every possible 


RELIGION. 


i wretched father, toe, though he knew the thing was 


means were used to restore the child to health. The 


determined of the Lord, yet, knowing also, that God 


| was merciful to hear prayer as well as just to punish 


sin, and feeling, as all parents do, that‘ while there is 
life there is hope,’ gave himself to prayer and fasting. 
He humbled himself greatly before God, confessed, 
with bitter repentance, all his sins, aud acknowledged 
the justice of the punishment threatened against him; 
but earnestly prayed that his sin might be forgiven, 
and the dreadful stroke averted. He was so greatly 
distressed, that he would neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep. Day and night, he was continually on his knees, 
mourning in heartfelt anguish, over his past sins, and 
his present afflictions. Though urged and entreated 
by his friends and attendants to take a little nourish- 
ment, he refused it all. He could think of nothing but 
his grief. 

Meanwhile the child grew worse and worse, till on 
the seventh day of hisillness, he died. All this while, 
the afflicted father had given himself up to weeping 
and fasting and prayer. And now, his servants were 


afraid to tell him that all his hopes were blasted—for | 


they very naturally supposed that, if his grief was so 
deep and inconsolable while the child was yet living, 


it would be wholly insupportable, when he knew that | 
he wasdead. They were greatly perplexed, therefore, | 


and consulted among themselves what they ougiit to 
do. Suspecting from their troubled looks, and anxious 
conversation, that some change had taken place, the 
father, at length, inquired of them if the child was 
dead. And when they replied that he was, to their 
great astonishment, he arose and washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his dress, and went into the 
house of the Lord and worshipped, humbly, and meek- 
ly submitting to the chastisement laid upon him, and 
praying that it might be sanctified to him. He then 
returned to his house, refreshed and cheerful, and 
took his ordinary food, and engaged in his ordinary 
duties. 

His conduct in this respect, appeared to his servants 
so strange and inconsistent, that they could not for- 
bear asking the reason of it. He told them that while 
his sen was living, he thought it his duty to implore 
for him the favor of God. The prophet had indeed 
said that the child should surely die; but the threat- 
ening might be conditional, as it had been in many 
other cases, and repertence and prayer might avert it. 
For who can say that God, who is infinite in mercy, 
and never delights in punishment, will not hear me 
and be gracious to me. But when all such hopes 
were past, and I knew that he was dead, why should 
I fast or pray any more for him. He is gone beyond 
the reach of prayer. God has taken him to himself. 
I cannot bring him back to earth, if I would. But, 
blessed be God, though separated, it is not forever. 
We shall meet again.—He is gone where he is perfect- 
ly safe and happy, and though he will never return to 
the embraces of his father on earth, I shall, ere long, 
go where heis, and rest with him forever, in the bosom 
of our Father in heaven.—Sab. School Inst. 
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BIBLE STORIES—No. 34. 
DEAD, BUT NOT LOST, OR MEETING IN HEAVEN. 


A very great and powerful man, who, for many years 
had sustained a high character for piety, benevolence 





and justice, was led, in an unguarded moment to the 
commission ofa greatcrime. Blinded by passion once 
yielded to, and led on by the deceiving and hardening | 
effects of sin, he did not stop, till he had added to the | 
first, the crime of murder. For these sins, thus re- | 
peated and unrepented of, God, as you may well sup- 
pose, was very angry, and, to show his abhorrence of ; 
them, as well as kindly to bring back the wanderer to 
himself, he determiued to punish him. 

The offender was a very kind and affectionate father. 
He had several children, whom he tenderly loved, and 
over whom he watched day and night, with all the 
fondness, and anxious solicitude, which are known 
only to a parent’s heart. The youngest was a little 
helpless infant, just come to claim a father’s love and | 
protection. In all the luxury of parental affection, | 
the father caressed his child, and began to indulge | 
himself in the most flattering anticipation of his future | 
prosperity and greatness. But his dreams were soon 
atanend. At that moment a prophet entered, with 
a message from the Lord, rebuking with great sever- 
ity, the sins of the royal father, and declaring that, for 
these sins, the child in whose birth he was then re- 
joicing, should surely be taken away from him. 

The same day, the child was smitten with a painful 








and fatal disease, according to the word of the Lord. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 

To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion, No. 10. 

The following is the Dialogue respecting the House 
of Reformation, which was inquired for by my young 
reader. It is composed substantially of facts, and has 
often been recited by the Boys at the stated Examina- 
tions, in the presence of Ladies and Gentlemen from 
the city and elsewhere.* 


A boy enters, leading another boy who has a hand- 


kerchief over his eyes, and in a most filthy and dis- 
gusting appearance. The first boy returns, and the 


Superintendant addresses the other boy thus: 
Super. What are you sent to me for, boy? 


Boy. 1 don’t know, sir. 

Sup. That won’t do, boy—you know better. 

Boy. No, I don’t. 

Sup. Are you sent because you are a good boy? 
Boy. No sir, I suppose they think [ am a bad boy. 
Sup. Well, boy, you are sent to me, and I am for 


atime to be your moral physician. But a physician 
must know the. feelings and habits of the body he 
would cure, or else he cannot tell what to do for him. 
Tell me now, what are your faults ? 

Boy. iha’n’t got any, as I know of. 

Sup. Then you ought not to be sent here—but let 
us see. Iam your friend. To be sure you have no 
proof of it yet; but trust me for once and tell me 
frankly your faults. If you do not like to own them, 


* I intended to have sent it for the last week’s paper, but was 
prevented by unexpected circumstances, 


do not deny them.—Let us begin by speaking truth; 
refuse to tell me if you,wish; but do not deny the 
truth. Do you never tell lies? 

Boy. No, sir. 

Sup. But do you always speak just the truth? 

Boy. Not always. 

Sup. But if you do not always, then you do some- 
times tell lies. Do you use profane language? 

Boy. No sir, I don’t never swear. 

Sup. But do you never use idle and wicked words, 
& speak good words in a thoughtless, wicked manner? 

Boy. No sir, I don’t swear. 

Sup. I think you do. 

Boy. O Lord! sir, you think Pm——— 


Sup. Stop boy; ‘*T hou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” 

Boy. 1 don’t, sir. 

Sup. But you did just then. Tell me again, do 


you never drink spirits and get intoxicated ? 

Boy. Idrink a little sometimes. Mother says it is 
good for my health, and the constable who brought 
me over, treated me, down by the bridge. 

Sup. I am sorry that any of our city officers are 
such men. Some of our constables injure the morals 
!of the boys more than they benefit them. Do you 
| never quarrel nor fight? 
| Boy. No sir, only when the boys plague me. 
| Sup. Ah! only when you feel like it. All this is 

very wrong. 





[Enter an Assistant. ] 

“Assistant. ‘There are some gentlemen and ladies 
below who wish to sce you, sir. 

Sup. Ishould be happy to see them, but I cannot 
consistantly, now. 

Asst. But sir, they are the Hon. Mr. J——, of 
‘New-York, and Alderman Y——, and others. 
| Sup. Honorable—Alderman—New-York,—all sutii- 
|ciently imposing terms to demand attention: but I 
i believe, sir, this poor, out-cast boy requires, if he 
|does not deserve, my attention more than any gentle- 
{men and ladies in the land. You must make my 
‘respects to them and excuse me. [ The Assistant re- 
| tires.] And now, boy, do not try to justify yourself 
‘any more; [takes his hand,] tell me frankly, as your 
| friend 
| Boy. Why, sir. I hope sir, you won’t whip me. 

Sup. No, we don’t expect to make boys hetter by 
whipping, and we never punish a boy for owning his 
faults——Tell me now. 

Boy. Why, sir, 1 am a bad boy. 

Sup. And have you never stolen? aye? 

Boy. Why, sir, boys used to get me to go with 
them; and they would steal things and get me to sell 
them. 

Sup. And you used to take things sometimes your- 
self? . 

Boy. Yes, sir, sometimes. 

Sup. Well, boy, we do not condemn you, we hope 
you have done wrong, because you have not been 
kindly and rightly taught. The past we shall not 
femember against you. We shall form our opinions 
of you from your future behaviour. You may now 
begin and form a new character; and though now you 
appear so disgusting, you may become interesting, 
honorable and beloved. Do you wish to become so? 

B Yes, sir. 

S Well; you must try then, and you can. 
will do all I can; but somethin 
besides what you and I can do. 

I mean? 

Boy. No, sir. 

~ I mean the help of God. Do you know there 
is 








I 
more is necessary 
o you know what 


Boy. Yes, sir, I suppose so. 

Sup. He must help us or we can do nothing; but 
he will help us always, if we do faithfully try and 
earnestly desire his help. Have you been taught to 
pray yourself? ; 

oy. No, sir,—I went to the Sunday School once. 

Sup. You must pray. 

Boy. 1 don’t know how. : 

Sup. I will learn you; and I will go to the ‘ throne 
of the heavenly grace’ with you—[Blows a whistle— 
the boy in waiting enters.} Call the Monitor of Police. 

[Enter Monitor of Police.} 

Take this boy; wash, dress, and return him imme- 
diately. [Goes out.] 

[ Enter 2 Boys.] 

1st Boy. May I and the Police beys have the 
swing, sir. : 

Sup. Yes, sir; but if you do, I fear you will swing 
for it. Will you risque it? 

Ist Boy. Yes, sir. : Adi 

2nd Boy. May I go to work in the garden, sir; it 
is my play this afternoon. 

es, you may ask Seaman to let you through 
the Postern door. Stay though, boy. Do you want 
to go to the city for me? 
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Qnd Boy. Yes, sir, I should like to. ; 

Sup. You may carry this to the office, and this to 
Mr. Grant, and take my purse [gives if him] and pay 
Mr. Williams, Washington St., $37 25. There isa 
basket also to be left at the market. 

[Enter 3rd and Ath Boys.) 

Sup. Well, boys, what do you want? 

Srd Boy. 1 have broken a window, sir. : 

Sup. Now (am sorry for you, my boy, what is the 
rule about it? 

Srd Boy. 
present. 

Sup. 1am sorry to have you lose your play; but I 
love you for your honesty.——And what of you, my 
boy? 

Mth Boy. Cook sent me to tell you I would not 
mind him. . 

Sup. O boy, would not mind your monitor?—do 
you remember that my monitors act for me, and if 
you do not respect them, you disrespect me?—How | 
was it you would not mind him? 

4th. Boy. He told me to put my hands over my 
face for talking, and I took them down. | 

Sup. What do you think of your conduct? 

4th Boy. I think I did wrong, sir. 

Sup. Do you wish to tell Cook so, and return to | 
your duty? | 

4th Boy. Yes, sir. 

Sup. ell, sir, you may go. 

Several boys. May we go into swimming, sir? 

Sup. Go into swimming?—Pray how would you 
get into it? 





I must not play ball any more for the | 








} 
| 


! 
| 


Boy. Go into swim, 
Sup. Is the tide right? 

Boy. Yes, sir, it is high. 

Sup. Well, you may go if you will tell me why 


the water cannot get any lower, when it is high? 

Boy. suppose because it is tied up. 

[Enter 5th Boy.] 

Sup. Well, boy, what do you want? 
troubled. 

5th Boy. Uhave been a bad boy. 
fess my faults. 

Sup. [To the boy in waiting.| You may go out a 
moment. ['o the 5th Boy] Well, boy, tell me now 
what you would say. 


5th Boy. 1 took a cucumber from the garden. 
Si When ? 
5 


th oy. Day before yesterday. 

Sup. Why is that a fault? Is it because I am un- 
willing you should have a cucunber? 

5th Boy. No, sir; but because [ acted deceitful, 
and did what | knew was forbidden. 

Sup. Have you any thing more to tell me? 

5th Boy. Yes, sir; the other night when you told 
me to lose my supper for bad marks, I ate it. 

- Did it taste good to you, boy? 
5th Boy. No, sir. 
Sup. ews. it had been your last? 
any thing more to tell me? 


you look 


I want to con- 


Have you 


doth Boy. Not that I think of. 
Sup. 


Vhy have you came to tell me these things. 
5th Boy. I felt troubled, deceitful, and guilty, and 
wanted to tell you of them. 

Sup. I forgive you, my boy; and I hope you are 
so truly sorry, that you will be careful to do so no more. 
Perhaps you are not sorry from a right motive, are you 
sorry because I shall think you a bad boy? 

5th Boy. Not that only. 

Sup. What then? 

5th Boy. Because I have done wrong. 

Sup. Well, you are forgiven. May “ Our Father” 
give you peace of mind, and bless you.u—You may go. 
[ Boy goes and comes back. ] 

5th Boy. 1 forgot to tell you that [ saw the boy 
when he tore the cover off of that Arithmetic. 














Sup. Ah, did you see him? Who was it? 
5th Boy. had rather not tell. 
Sup. I will not require you to tell; but you had 


better urge the boy to tell himself—for you know we | 
always, or most always, find out the bad boy.—God | 
hath said, he that covereth his sins shall not prosper.” | 
You may go. 
[ Enter 6th Boy.] 
Can I go to the city for good marks, sir. | 
Sup. ave you good marks enough? | 
6th Boy. IUhad fitty passed over to a new account | 
last Saturday night. 
Sup. That is enough to go twice—yes, you may go | 
—Give my respects to your mother. 
6th Boy. What time shall | be back, sir? 
Sup. [Looks at his watch.) 1-4 past 2 and 4 is 1-4} 
past 6,— you must be back 1-4 past 6. 
6th Boy. Will you give me a pass, sir? 
{ The Superintendant takes a ring and puts it on his 
Singer, and he retives.} 


6th ~~ 








[To be continued. ] | skull. 














- broken. 


MISCELLANY. 





Long years of sorrow and the rush of a 
| thousand stirring events through my bosom have no 
————--—— | effaced his dear image from my memory. I can stil} 


| see the smile of his last good night.—N., Y. Messenger 


SPECIMEN OF SAVAGE LIFE. 
We find the following anecdote ina new English; Reticioy.—A young man entering into life without the 
publication :— | support and guidance of religion, is like a vessel with its 
“* A circumstance occurred a few days before my ar- sails spread open to every breeze, committing itself to the 
rival in Seneca Reserve, which may serve to illustrate | °¢ean, without chart, rudder or pilot, tossed to and fro in 
the character of the Indian. ‘There were three broth- | a od a -" ey with violent storms, 
ers (chiefs,) of whom Seneca John, the eldest, was the | 894 ready to be dashed’ on the rocks, or swallowed up in 
ar 7 : : the abyss.—Dr. De Witt. 
principal, and much esteemed by the whites.—He died | 
by poison. ‘The chiefs in counsel, having satisfactorily | “I’m a Curistiay.”—A traveller in the State of New- 
ascertained that his second brother “* Redhand” had 


| York, happening to get benighted on his road, was glad to 
poisoned him, decreed that he should be put to death, | find accommodation at the wigwam of an Indian, where he 
‘* Blacksnake,” the other brother, told the chiefs that if) was hospitably entertained himself, and obtained provender 
Redhand must die, he himself would kill him, that no | for his horses. The — morning he offered his host what 
feuds might arise in the tribe. Accordingly in the eve- | ~ ee ae “~ genome 
. . a ae a i 5 20 Si sh 

ones he repaired - the hut of Redhand, and after hav- can’t take it, !'m a Christian.” Atter some argument and 
ing sat in silence for some time, said, ‘ my best chiefs having reduced the offered sum to one third, the traveller 
say you have killed my father’s son—they Say my broth- | prevailed on his conscientious friend to take it, who then 
er must die.” Redhand merely replied, ‘They say | pronounced it “ good.” 

so,” and continued to smoke. After about fifteen min- 











utes further silence, Blacksnake said, pointing to the 


| lessly ascenced the ladder of a cart-body which was 





setting sun, ‘* when he shines above the trees” mov 
his 
you.” Redhand nodded his head in the short  signifi- | 
cant style of the Indian, and said ‘* Good.” The next | 


| morning Blacksnake came with two chiefs, and having | ness — to he 


entered the hut, stood before his brother, with his eyes 
bent on the ground. Redhand said calmly—‘* Has my 
brother come that I may die?” ‘ It is so,”” was the re- 
ply. ‘Then, exclaimed Redhand grasping his brother’s 
left hand firmly with his own right, and dashing the 
shawl from his head, “strike sure.” In an instant 
the tomahawk was buried in his forehead—he re- 
ceived several blows before he fell, uttering at each, the 
exclamation, “ hugh.” ‘The Indians placed him on the 
grass to die, where the backwoodsman who told me the 
story, saw him after the lapse of two hours, and _ life 
was not then extinct.”—Ferrall’s Ramble thro’ the U.S. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PIOUS PARENTS. 


It is a lamentable fact, that pious parents do not exer- 
cise the influence they may and ought to exercise over 
their children. A few tender words from a father or a 
mother sink deeper in the mind of a child than many 
from any other source. This is a natural consequeuce 
from the endearing relation that exists between parent 
and child. ‘The following is an instance, in addition to 
the many on record, which illustrates the influence ofa 
parent over a child. 

A young man in the town of S——, who appeared 
fast to be making his destruction sure, had his attention 
awakened to his eternal destiny by a remark made by 
his pious father, to this effect, ‘‘ Carest thou for none of 
these things?” The words sunk deep in the heart of 
his son, and he found no peace to his soul until he found 
peace in Jesus. This is probably but one instance in a 
thousand where similar causes have, through an atten- 
ding blessing, produced simular effects. Christian pa- | 
rents! will you not resolve to be more faithful to the | 
souls of your children than you have yet been? and 
perhaps you may then have the pleasure of rejoicing 


over your child who was lost and is found. 
Southampton, ( Mass.) [S. 





S. Journal. 





THE FRAIL FLOWER. 

Memory goes back like a weeping mourrer, and 
brings up from the unreturning tomb the precious 
forms that have long rested in deep shadows. Sweet- | 
ly the dead obey our commands, and come up at our 
bidding, and we see them beautiful as they once were, 
or pale and lifeless as last we saw their cold remains. 

















Sometime in the autumn of 18—, the writer, then a! 
mere youth, was walking in one of the mountain | 
towns of Vermont, with one of the most amiable! 
youths of that section of country. His name was} 
James Manning Hall, of an excellent family, and | 
breathing, in the heigut of his worldly bliss, the | 
balmy air of the twelfiliyear of his existence. We | 
remember well the affectionate cignity of this gener- 
ous and noble-minded little man. 

The sun was going down with a lustrous splendor | 
over the ridges of the Green Mountains as we sepa- | 
rated, We shook hands, repeated the words good | 
night! good nizit! an unusua! namber of times, and 
then stood looking after each cther with smiles. We 
little thought that our separation was, as it regards 
this world, a final one. 

The next ‘morning, the be cutiful, the benevolent, 
the sober-minde | and the inteliectual James Manning 
Hall was an inanimate image of clay. He bad thoughi- | 


leaning against the fence, and when he had nearly 
gained the top it fell over upon him and crushed his 
His death was instant. 

A whole community were in tears. 





My heart was 


Musical /Inecdote.—A schoolmaster in a neighboring 


ing | town, while inflicting punishment upon a refractory 
arm round to the opposite direction, “{ come to kill | scholar, was visited by a teacher of music. “I find you 


very actively employed this morning,” said the musi- 
cian. ‘* Yes,” replied the instructor,—‘ and our busi- 


—_ in accordance, for you see I 
am striking the trembling lyre.” 





Haste makes waste.—A gentleman not many miles from 


Boston, says that it took him four years to teach an intimate 
of his, never to be in a hurry. 





POETRY. 








REMEMBER ME. 
When I’m removed from thee away, 
To distant lands beyond the sea, 
And sinners tempt thy feet to stray, 
Remember, oh! remember me. 
When Sabbath comes, that holy hour, 
Which I was wont to spend with thee, 
And others their petitions pour, 
That God would bless—remember me. 
And wher about thy gladsome play, 
With buoyant spirits light and free— 
Forget not one who is away, 
That loves thee well—remember me. 
And when the evening shades appear, 
And thou in secret bend the knee, 
Oh! offer up a prayer sincere, 
For one far off—remember me. 
And in the morning when thy eyes 
Look forth upon the distant sea— 
The risen sun and pleasant skies— 
And joy is thine—remember me. 
And should thy little feet be led, 
Enticed by those I bade thee flee, 
In thorny paths of sin to tread, 
Remember, oh! remember me.—S. S. Ins¢. 





Mother, what is Death ? 
(The following beactiful verses were written by 
Charleston, 8. C.J 
“ Mother, how still the baby lies, — 
1 cannot hear his breath ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 
My little work I thought to bring 
And sat down by his bed, 
And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hushed me—he is dead— 
They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now,— 
That God will bless him in the skies— 
Oh, mother, tell me how ?” 
“ Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 
And laid upon the casement here,— 
A wither'd worm, you thought ? 
I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 
And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 
Look at the Chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies ;— 
Now raise your wondering thoughts above, 
To where yon insect flies ?” 


Mra. Gilman, of 


“Oh, yes, mamma ! how very gay 
its wings of starry gold— ~~ 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond thy gentle hold! 

Oh, mother, now I know full well— 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range 
How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 
Above this dying world to flee, 


And live with heavenly things.” Cc. G. 








